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LAMASERY LIFE 
By FRANCIS H. NICHOLS 1 

A lamasery six miles from Wei Si, Saturday, Feb. 13, 1904. 

For the past fortnight I have been a member of this religious 
community, where I am studying Buddhism and Lamaism at first 
hand, obtaining a better knowledge of the language and having an 
experience which has fallen to the lot of very few white men. As 
the weather is now too cold for an immediate advance through the 
mountains to the westward, I shall remain here until after the first 
of March. Why and how, in defiance of both Chinese and Tibetan 
rules, I, a foreigner and a "devil," should be accorded this privi- 
lege I can not write here. 

I would only advise any other white man who wishes to make the 
same experiment to first give lessons in English to a mandarin's 
sons. As this diary is my only available memorandum book, I shall 
write here an outline of some of the things which I have observed 
and learned. 

How a Lama Lives 

In this community are seventy "trabas" {i. e., lamas of the 
second rank). Their ages range from seven to seventy. I am con- 
vinced that more than a third of the population of Tibet are lamas. 

i Francis H. Nichols was only a little over thirty-five years old when he died in Tibet. 
Three years earlier, in 1901, he had been commissioned to visit the famine districts of Western 
China and report on the distribution of the fund which Americans contributed to the relief of 
suffering. A keen observer and an earnest student, he saw, in the course of his work, much of 
inner China and its people. He recorded his observations and studies of Chinese life in a bril- 
liant book " Through Hidden Shensi," published in 1902. 

In the fall of that year Mr. Nichols planned another expedition to Western China and Tibet 
with the intention of reaching Lhasa and making a study of the Tibetans and Lamaism. His 
plans were approved by the Council of the American Geographical Society and its cooperation 
enabled him to start for China in March, 1903. 

The Imperial Government at Peking gave him every facility. He reached the eastern 
frontier of Tibet in May, 1904 ; and it was while he was near the frontier that he was received 
in a friendly spirit at the lamasery near Wei Si, where he began the studies which he hoped to 
continue throughout his sojourn in Tibet. He wrote in his diary the account here published of 
what he saw and learned. It is the story of a remarkable experience and may be regarded as 
an earnest of the good and original work he would have done had his life been spared. It throws 
a little new light on the debased form of Buddhism that is practiced in Tibet. 

Mr. Nichols wrote to his mother that he had sent the diary containing this narrative to the 
American Geographical Society. The diary was never received ; and the Society is indebted 
to Mrs. Nichols for the copy of it, which her son sent to her. 

He was defeated in his purpose to travel westward towards Lhasa by the refusal of his 
carriers to follow that route. Undaunted, however, he made his way to Mandalay in Burma 
and from there to Darjiling, India, and thence to Gyangtse, Tibet. He died on December 29, 
1904, in the field he had hoped to investigate. 

Short or extended accounts of Nichols's journeys were published in the Bulletin as follows : 
Vol. 36, 1904, pp. 384, 575, 637, 719 ; Vol. 37, 1905, pp. 339-356, p. 64 (obituary). 
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Francis H. Nichols 



Born in Brooklyn, N. Y M October 31, 1869. 
Died at Gyangtse, Tibet, December 29, 1904. 
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In every family where there are five sons or more one is compelled 
by law to be a lama. Besides this, whenever a child has any of the 
1 ' sacred signs of Buddha, ' ' of which I shall speak later, its parents 
regard it as their duty to place it in a lamasery. 

In some parts of Tibet there are lamaseries of women. Although 
woman lamas are not as numerous as men, they number many thou- 
sands. The fact that lamas of both sexes are bound by the strictest 
vows of celibacy and chastity is one reason why the population of 
Tibet is so scanty in proportion to the great extent of the country. 

A child is placed in a lamasery at the age of seven and is sup- 
posed to remain there during the rest of his or her life. 

But lamasery rules do not impose upon the devotees the hard- 
ships of Romanist monastic vows. The lamasery, selected by parents 
for their children, is invariably the one nearest the town in which 
they live. The parents are at liberty to call on their child whenever 
they wish to do so and the child is allowed to visit his parents at 
stated intervals. 

In western Szechwan and Yunnan the only physicians are lamas. 
Nearly all of the older lamas have a knowledge of medicine (as it is 
practiced in Tibet) . They are constantly employed in visitations to 
the sick in the surrounding country. On errands of this kind they 
travel in groups of three or four and are sometimes gone from the 
lamasery for weeks at a time. 

It is the sacred duty of every lama to make a pilgrimage to Lhasa 
at least once in his life. In order to accomplish this a three years' 
leave of absence from the lamasery is granted him. As the pilgrim- 
age, even by very slow stages, can not occupy more than eight or 
nine months, he has two years to himself, which he usually spends in 
traveling about the Dalai Lama's empire, which, to him, is the whole 
world. 

One of the buildings of this lamasery enclosure is a school for 
boy lamas. Here, at a row of benches, sit the little Tibetans, with 
shaved heads, droning away at the sacred books. Their entire school 
curriculum consists in learning by heart the Buddhist prayers. 
These are always recited in a sing-song that sounds something like 
iambic scanning. The lamas live in small but comfortable rooms 
in houses near the temple. Except on the sacred days, they spend 
most of their time in their rooms squatted on the floor mumbling 
prayers. 

At 7 o'clock in the morning and 4 in the afternoon a gong an- 
nounces meal time. Every lama takes a wicker scoop and a bowl 
and goes to the kitchen, where he receives a portion of the diet on 
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which he must subsist all his life. This is tsamba (Tibetan tea) 
made with butter and an occasional slice of pork. Liquor of all 
kinds and the smoking of opium and tobacco are rigidly prohibited, 
although all lamas use a kind of snuff called numtsa. 

This lamasery has two presiding officers. One is the Ta-lama or 
high-priest. He spends most of his time in his room praying to the 
Dalai Lama or contemplating. The other officer is called Kenpo. 
His work is that of steward and manager. It is his business to buy 
the lamas' food, keep the building in good repair and see that the 
paint and gilt on the idols are always bright. The lamas take turns 
in being Kenpo. The term of office is three years. The present in- 
cumbent will retire within a month. He is a big jolly chap and my 
best friend in the lamasery. As soon as he has laid aside the duties 
of office he will begin his pilgrimage to Lhasa. It is possible that 
he will accompany me when I leave here. 

It is a Tibetan belief that no lama can ever suffer from illness. 
When his present incarnation is completed "Sangee" (Buddha) 
will call him ; but he will never die as ordinary mortals do and he 
will always be free from bodily infirmities. The lamas among whom 
I live all apparently enjoy excellent health, although several suffer 
from rheumatism and some of the older men are victims of goitre. 

The Living Buddha 

The chief attraction of this lamasery is "Gendru," or living 
Buddha. Not all possess "Gendrus" and those that do are very 
proud of them and advertise them extensively. 2 

Our Buddha is supposed to be a reincarnation of Gam-apa, who 
ranks fourth among Tibetan gods. The living Buddha is now 
twenty years old. He was born in Wei Si. When he was two 
months old he began mumbling Buddhist prayers. The Ta-lama 
was notified and he decided that the boy phenomenon was a 
Gendru. He was brought here at the age of eight and has resided 
here ever since. He lives in a house which is exclusively at his dis- 
posal. Three boy lamas are detailed as his servants. Almost every 
day he is visited by men and women from the neighboring villages, 
who bring him offerings of fruit, tea and tsamba. He wears a blue 
mantle trimmed with yellow. 

The Living Buddha and I are great friends. He seems to like to 
follow me about, and he asks me all sorts of questions about the 
"pelings." He enjoys looking at the pictures in the two tattered 

2 u There are few monasteries in Tibet or in Mongolia which do not claim to possess one of 
these living Buddhas."— Thomas W. R. Davids. 
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magazines I have with me. I have improved the opportunity to 
study him and to find out all I can about him. I have come to the 
conclusion that he is an exceptionally stupid boy. Despite his years 
he knows less than the average Tibetan boy of ten. He can not 
repeat prayers with any degree of fluency and he writes only with 
the utmost difficulty. He has an impediment in his speech and in 
New York he would be considered a trifle feeble-minded. The lamas 
all admit his mental limitations, which they deeply regret, but no 
one doubts for a moment that Gam-apa lives within him. 

The living Buddha does not take himself nearly as seriously as 
do the rest of the community. I can't help feeling sorry for him. 
I believe that he knows perfectly well that he is a fake, but he is 
practically a prisoner. He can not resign his position. He must 
live and die a Buddha. 

The Four Gods 

I began the study of Buddhism by learning the names of the 
temple idols and their attributes. The four chief gods are Sangee, 
Ma-min-tze, Sham-ba, and Gam-apa. The first three are almost 
equal in rank and considerably above Gam-apa. The power and 
influence of these four pervade the entire universe, and they have 
set their seal upon everybody and everything. 

With human beings the most ordinary signs are placed upon the 
thumb and fingers. The thumb is the especial member of Sangee. 
One of his many titles is "Angi drangmo," which means number 
one. Whenever a lama in praying utters this phrase, he holds up 
his thumb and contemplates it. In the same way the first finger 
belongs to Ma-min-tze, the second to Sham-ba, and the third to 
Gam-apa. 

On most human hands the backs of the thumb and fingers are 
rounding in outline ; but occasionally a man or woman will have one 
or more fingers on which, when held upright, a ridge will appear 
between the base of the thumb or finger and the first joint, caused 
by an exceptionally large muscle. This ridge is regarded as unmis- 
takable evidence that the owner of the finger or thumb in question 
is under the especial protection of some one of the four gods. If 
the ridge is on the thumb, its owner wears the seal of Sangee ; if on 
the first finger, of Ma-min-tze, and so on. It is considered to be the 
duty of parents, when they discover such a ridge on the fingers of 
one of their children, to place him or her in a lamasery; conse- 
quently, almost all lamas have these finger ridges and constantly 
contemplate them. The finger ridges, too, establish a kind of order 
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of precedence among lamas. A Sangee lama must be held in higher 
esteem than a Ma-min-tze lama, etc. 

By a streak of good luck, an old lama discovered fine ridges on 
my thumbs, thus giving me the rank of a Sangee lama. The news of 
this fact spread all over the lamasery, and many lamas have called 
on me to look at my thumbs and to congratulate me. My two serv- 
ants, who are both cheerful liars, informed all visitors that I am a 
"peling lama." 

The skin between the fingers is another "sign." It represents 
the "Bar," or space, between heaven and earth, of which I shall 
write later. If the skin is especially loose it proves that the owner 
of the hand has a spiritual nature which can easily be projected 
through space. 

Cho 

Next to Sangee the word most often on a lama's lips is "Cho." 
The dictionary translation is "religion," but Cho means much more 
than this. It can be defined as the entire cult of Buddhism. Within 
Cho are included all the philosophy, learning, faith, and experience 
of the lamas. 

Cho is worshipped and reverenced as though it were an actual 
entity in an entirely different sense from the western idea of ab- 
stract religion. Cho began with Sangee 's earthly incarnation in 
Eastern India. Then, as the number of his worshippers increased, 
it spread southward to Ceylon, then west to the Punjab, and, last, 
north to Tibet and Mongolia. In this movement Cho formed a 
circle from right to left. The movement of Cho still continues in 
constantly expanding circles that are not unlike Marconi ether 
waves. Buddhists believe that the circles of Cho will some day 
encompass the whole world and that all men will worship Sangee. 

The movement of Cho can be well illustrated by the Lamist use 
of the swastika. It is called "Lola Sangee" (the heart of Buddha) 
and is always drawn thus : 

4 hong 



pema 3L 



lom-5shi 



2mane 
When a lama is contemplating he places a diagram before him and, 
beginning on 1, repeats the mystic Om-mane-pema-hong-shi. In his 
praying his words follow the swastika points from right to left, or 
from east to west, in accordance with the movement of Cho, the 
fifth word, Shi, returning to 1, where Om began, thus forming a 
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complete circle. Because of Cho, everything in the lama's universe 
moves from right to left. 

In walking around a temple one must always advance from right 
to left. A prayer in a wheel is of no value unless it is turned to 
the left. In the national dances the performers never reverse but 
constantly whirl from right to left. It is a great sin in eating 
tsamba to turn the bowl towards you. It must always follow Cho 
and revolve from right to left, in order that its contents may obtain 
Sangee 's blessing. 

Sacred Colors 

Instead of the three elements, air, earth and water, with which we 
of the west are familiar, the lamas have seven. In each of these 
Sangee has given a color as his sign or seal. 
The elements and colors are : 

Sky — blue, Fire — dull red, 

Cloud — white, Wood — yellowish brown, 

Earth — yellow, ' ' Bar ' ' — green. 

Water — dark blue, 

"Bar" is the mysterious and immeasurable distance between 
heaven and earth, between Sangee and humanity. 

Because these colors or tints are part of Sangee's design for the 
universe, they are worshipped in the same way as an image of 
Sangee himself. Streamers composed of the seven sacred colors 
are hung in the temples, and they occur over and over again in 
almost every phase of Tibetan life. 

The colors are woven into the poulous, or blankets. In bits of 
leather they ornament striking flints. The mantle of a lama is red 
because its wearer is the aggressive force — the fire of Sangee. The 
hat of a Ta-lama is yellow as a reminder of the fact that he is the 
representative of Sangee. I once heard a theosophist woman in New 
York referred to as " the pink mother. ' ' I think I understand now 
where the phrase originated. Like a lama, the woman in question 
was a fire of Sangee. 

The Living Buddha's chief playmate is a mongrel dog, which is 
held in great reverence by all the lamas. This is because, by some 
freak of nature, the dog has one white eye, proving conclusively 
that Sangee has reflected the color of a cloud in the dog's face. 

A dog so distinguished must not spend his time in the company 
of ordinary mortals. It is his privilege to look up continually into 
the stupid countenance of the Living Buddha. 
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A Mahatma Theory 

Like every other foreign traveler in Tibet, I have made diligent 
effort to discover a Mahatma. As the result of my inquiries I am 
able to write the following account of certain beings who, it is pos- 
sible, may be the original Mahatmas of Madame Blavatsky. 

I am not certain that such is the case. A theory is permissible in 
describing an unknown quantity, and for this reason I may be for- 
given when I advance the theory that a Ma-hat-ma and a Ma-ha-ga 
are one and the same. In lamaist theology there are thirty beings 
who are part of Sangee himself and spend part of their time in 
heaven and part on earth. Their ordinary title is "the Hlamou," 
and by this name they have been referred to by foreign writers on 
Lamaism. But I have discovered that they have another and more 
sacred name. In speaking of the Hlamou, lamas sometimes call 
them Ma-ha-gal-go or, more frequently, Ma-ha-ga — a contracted 
form of the same word. The first syllable may be simply the Hindoo 
prefix Maha, meaning great, or it may be derived from the Tibetan 
root ma, mother. The latter half of the word is merely the verb 
gal-wa, meaning "to cross over," as Ma-ha-ga may "cross over" 
from one place to another in an instant. 

The earthly headquarters of these beings are Lhasa, but they fre- 
quently make excursions to different parts of the world. Their 
business seems to be to guard Cho. They are invisible to every 
one on earth save the Dalai Lama. He can call them when he wishes, 
and he frequently consults them. 

They act as invisible spies, who report to the Dalai Lama any 
efforts that foreigners may make to reach Lhasa. 

The gender of the Ma-ha-ga is feminine. They are very beautiful 
(at least the Dalai Lama says that they are), although they have 
three eyes, one in the center of their foreheads. The Ma-ha-ga know 
everything, can see anything, and can find out anything. Al- 
though they are invisible, they sometimes make their presence felt 
to especially devout lamas. It frequently happens that, after days 
of fasting and devotion, a lama will have an experience to relate of a 
visit from a Ma-ha-ga. 

The Somabi 

The masculine counterpart of the Ma-ha-ga are the Somari. 
They are thirty in number, and their work and omnipotence are 
about the same as among the Ma-ha-ga; but the Somari seem the 
most real of the sixty supernatural spies. They are worshipped, 
are represented in pictures, and are supposed to enjoy the sacred 
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dances. From what lamas have told me I have formed the impres- 
sion that the Somari are rather inferior to the Ma-ha-ga. In the 
rear of the main temple, within the lamasery enclosure, is a small 
building called the "Temple of the Somari." 

The rear wall of the interior is painted black, and on it are de- 
picted two skeletons dancing. These are two of the Somari. The 
skeleton is the lamaist method of depicting an invisible being. 
Fronting the picture is a big kettle-drum on which a lama beats 
continuously on very sacred days in order to attract the attention 
of any Somari who may happen to be in the neighborhood. The 
Somari are very popular with visitors to the lamasery. They 
kneel before the picture and give offerings of tsamba to the priest 
who beats the drum. Every Somari has three eyes. 

Sacred Days — Devotional Exercises 

The chief duty of every lama is to contemplate Sangee. This is 
done secretly, in the seclusion of his own room. Consequently little 
time is left for devotional exercises in public. For eleven months 
in the year, only three days in every month are given to exercises 
in the temple. But the month which I am passing in the lamasery 
of Wei Si happens to be the Tibetan Twelfth Moon, the month 
which precedes New Year's day. Because of this the period of 
devotion in the temple was extended to seven days, and at the 
close a day was set apart for the sacred dances. 

The temple was especially prepared for the days of worship. 
Pictures on silk, illustrating the life of Buddha, were hung on the 
walls. Curtains were hung from four posts, forming a kind of 
pavilion or tabernacle. In the center was a curious object made of 
bamboo. Its outline gave a faint resemblance to a lotus, and, over 
it, were entwined the sacred colors in silk thread. On an altar in 
front of the image of Sangee was placed the lamasery's greatest 
treasure. This was a hat that is supposed to have been worn by 
Gautama during his earthly incarnation in India. The hat was 
covered with heavy red silk, so that its original appearance was 
completely disguised. 

In long aisles extending from the altar on which was the hat 
were four rows of benches. At these the lamas sat cross-legged. 
The students and boy lamas occupied the two outside benches. The 
older men had the seats of honor nearest the idols. At " Sangee 's 
left hand" sat the Ta-lama. On a table in front of him were a bell 
and a rattle. Two of the boy lamas were detailed to beat kettle- 
drums and two more held long trumpets. 
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The devotional exercises began at 7 o'clock in the morning and 
lasted until 9 at night. At 3 p. m., a short recess was taken, during 
which the lamas gulped a little tsamba and Tibetan tea. For all 
of the seven days the exercises were precisely the same. The lamas 
recited and read in unison Buddhist prayers. At the mention of 
certain words the drum® would be struck, and at intervals the mut- 
tering monotony would be broken by the blare of the trumpets. 
Naturally this uninterrupted scanning was hard on the throats of 
the lamas. Most of them became hoarse. In order partially to 
counteract this the Ta-lama would occasionally change the scanning 
meter by shaking his rattle. 

In front of every lama was a "porpor," or bowl, which is the one 
cooking utensil of every Tibetan. At intervals these were filled 
with hot tea by boy lamas. The devotees would swallow the con- 
tents and then keep on with their muttering. 

In the afternoon the Ta-lama retired for about an hour. Four 
lamas shifted their positions and their prayers to the tabernacle. 
Then, amid a blare of trumpets, the Ta-lama reentered. He wore a 
gorgeous robe of yellow silk and a pointed hat from which hung 
long streamers of the sacred colors. On his forehead and cheeks 
were three straight marks of black paint in honor of the three gods. 
The Ta-lama, who is at least sixty-five years old, danced around the 
temple three times, first on one foot and then on the other, while 
the boys beat furiously on the drums. His dancing ended at the 
tabernacle. Its curtains were thrown back, the Ta-lama entered 
and prostrated himself before the lotus figure in pantomime repre- 
sentation of u Om mane pema hong shi." Crude and barbarous 
as the whole performance was, I could not help but be reminded of 
the Exodus accounts of the high-priest worshipping in the taber- 
nacle and of the Hebrews who "danced before the Lord." 

The New Year's Dance 
The day following the conclusion of the services in the temple 
was devoted to the sacred dance of the lamas. Early in the morning 
a crowd of nearly 2,000 persons from Wei Si and neighboring 
towns assembled at the lamasery and grouped themselves around a 
small field inside the outer wall of the lamasery enclosure. In the 
center of this field an equilateral triangle was drawn with white- 
wash. The triangle represented the three gods. A table was placed 
in the center of the triangle. Amid a blare of trumpets the lotus 
figure was brought from the temple and placed on the table. The 
lama orchestra was stationed on a portico overlooking the field. It 
consisted of two trumpets, a pair of cymbals, and a kettle-drum. 
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As the orchestra began its first discord four lama boys ran into 
the field. They wore tight-fitting white clothes adorned with spangles. 
Their faces were hidden behind masks that were excellent imitations 
of human skulls. The boys at once began a wild, fantastic dance. 
They hopped, jumped, and stood first on one foot and then on the 
other. They bent their bodies back and forth; they waved their 
arms and occasionally turned somersaults. This was the dance of 
the Somari, whom the boys represented. The white clothes and 
skulls typified the fact that the Somari are invisible. The violent 
gestures of the dance were a reminder of the agility of the Somari 
in flying and bounding through space. 

As the Somari dancers left the field the Ta-lama entered. His 
costume was the same as on the previous day, but he carried a huge 
bow and arrow. After hopping slowly around the field he ap- 
proached the sacred lotus and shot the arrow under the table. Then 
he threw away the bow and prostrated himself on the mound. 
This meant that he realized his position as defender of the faith 
and would give his life in behalf of the sacred lotus of Sangee. 
After the Ta-lama came four tall lamas who were masked as yaks, 
indicating the fact that Tibetan beasts of burden glorified Sangee 
as well as their masters. The yak lamas were armed with wooden 
swords, with which they went through a kind of single-stick exercise. 

This part of the programme was followed by twenty lamas in 
silk robes. They all wore masks, no two of which were alike. Some 
of the masks represented the Somari and the lesser gods. But 
most of them were the faces of animals. Among the twenty 
lamas were a tiger, a monkey, a leopard, and a chicken. 

For more than an hour the lamas danced and hopped slowly 
about the field to the accompaniment of the orchestral discord. The 
significance of this performance was that the lower animals, all 
having souls, worshipped Sangee, the ruler of the universe. 

Then came the climax. Into the moving circle of dancing lamas 
suddenly dashed a lama in a long yellow robe. His head was cov- 
ered with a mask representing a bull. He did not dance as the rest 
had done but ran madly around the field like a wild animal trying 
to escape its pursuers. In narrowing circles he gradually ap- 
proached the triangle and the figure of the sacred flower. He pros- 
trated himself before it, shrieking again and again "Sangee, Ma- 
min-tze, Shamba. ' ' An attendant lama handed him a tray on which 
was a knife and the feathers and clotted blood of a chicken which 
had just been killed. The prostrate lama held aloft these emblems. 
He shook convulsively and rolled on the ground. He clutched the 
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knife and with a quick gesture drew the back of it across his 
throat. He was still for a moment and then nervously tossed the 
feathers and blood clots over his shoulders at the crowd. He 
crawled a few feet on all fours, groaning and bellowing. He stopped 
and fell at full length before the lotus. 

The acting was so perfect that even an ignorant onlooker, like 
myself, needed little explanation of what the pantomime meant. 
The lama personified a bull sacrificed to Sangee. The blood of the 
bull was sprinkled over the audience as the Moses of Exodus scat- 
tered the blood of the sacrifice over the Children of Israel. 

Devotional Gestures 

In Tibetan prayer books there are a score of words whose Eng- 
lish translation would be merely "worship." Their difference in 
meaning is conveyed to the lamas by the different gestures with 
which the priest accompanies the utterance of several devotional 
words. Like everything else in Lamaism, every gesture has a mean- 
ing and significance, which, like a Masonic grip, is intelligible only 
to the initiated. The following are some of the gestures : 

Chanselva. Clasping the hands in succession before the forehead, 
the nose, and the chest. 

Tsogduru. Resting the right thumb on the top of the head and 
extending the right forefinger upward. 

Sa-ma. Pressing the palm of the right hand on the right temple, 
the forehead, and the left temple. 

See-ma has ten gestures, as follows: 

1. Eight hand passed over left, both palms up ; three times. Sig- 
nifies that Sangee 's power passes over the universe. 

2. Both hands, palms up, waved three times from right to left 
in reverence to Cho. 

3. Both fists clinched, indicating that all the minor gods are part 
of Sangee. 

4. Open hands, palms up. 

5. Clinch all fingers, thumbs upright. 

6. Second fingers of both hands upright, other fingers closed. 
Reverence to Sham-ba. 

7. Thumb and forefingers of both hands form circle; other 
fingers erect. Circle of thumbs and forefinger passed onward 
from the eyes three times. Signifies the all-seeing eye of Sangee. 

8. Third finger of both hands upright; other fingers closed. 
Reverence to Ga-ma-ba. 

9. First and second fingers upright. Thumbs and other fingers 
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bent. Hands vertical and passed back and forth, crossing each 
other three times. Reverence to Ma-min-tze and Sham-ba. 
10. Hands together in Chanselwa. 

Devils 

Fantastic and absurd as lamaism is, there is, with one exception r 
nothing in Cho that is immoral or repugnant to western ethics. 
That one exception is the belief in "Dre" or devils. Somewhere in 
the lowest hell, Sangee has chained the chief devil, whose name is 
Sa-nin-tze or Sa-tin-tze (not very far from Satan). Pictures of 
this fiend are in every temple. They are made as horrible and re- 
volting as Tibetan ingenuity will permit. Although Sa-tin-tze is a 
prisoner, he has under his control legions of lesser devils, whose 
business it is to harass humanity. 

Lamaist devils do not tempt men as the Christian devil does. 
Temptation, according to the lamas, is merely the result of a man 
turning his back on Sangee. The devils of Tibet injure, molest, and 
destroy mankind. All the misfortunes of life are the work of the 
"Dre sickness." Business misfortune and calamities, both individ- 
ual and national, are caused by devils. They are not only "per- 
sonal," but also rampant and omnipresent. Almost every lama 
has seen a devil and has had a personal encounter with him. Devils 
hate lamas because of their piety and take especial delight in at- 
tacking them. Devils are greatly afraid of guns. During the devo- 
tional exercises a Tibetan rifle was fired three times every day ta 
scare the devils. They may be fought and killed with swords. 
More than one lama has told me how he has slain a devil. 

My only unpleasant experiences in the lamasery have resulted 
from the belief in devils. 

Sudenye suddenly ran amuck one afternoon. He stripped him- 
self to the waist, drew his sword and shouted that devils were fight- 
ing against Cho. The Kenpo and I were compelled to sit on. 
Sudenye 's chest for nearly an hour before he returned to a normal 
state. I promptly discharged him and sent him back to Ta Chien 
lo. The direct cause of the outbreak was his secret smoking of 
opium in celebrating New Year's Day, but his hallucinations and 
his peculiar manner are traceable, I believe, to the morbid talk of 
the lamas about devils and incarnations and Ma-ha-ga, and all the 
rest of it. 

My other servant, Yichi, walked in his sleep one night and fell 
down stairs. On the following evening, when the Kenpo dropped in- 
for a little chat around the hopen, Yichi turned to him as to a 
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father-confessor and told him how a devil had gripped him by the 
throat and then had hurled him down stairs. The Kenpo looked 
worried and said that the Dre were evidently at their old tricks 
again and were hovering about the lamasery. He advised me to fire 
my rifle three times. I did so, and this greatly reassured the Kenpo 
and Yichi. 

Later Yichi described to me the devil 's appearance. It was pre- 
cisely the same as the horrid picture of Sa-tin-tze that is pasted on 
the wall of the residence of the Living Buddha. Yichi had looked 
and shuddered at the picture so often that it had at last developed 
into nightmare. 

Lamasery life is almost certain to get on the nerves of any man 
who takes it too seriously. If the average American believed as 
lamas do and lived their sort of life, he would be a candidate for a 
lunatic asylum within six months. 

Notes on Lamaism 

The oft-repeated statement that Tibetans are idolaters needs so 
much qualifying that it can hardly be said to be true. There are not 
nearly so many idols in Tibet as in China or Japan. It is true that 
any Tibetan will bow to an image of one of the four gods in order 
that he may never forget the great Sangee whom the image repre- 
sents — in precisely the same way that a Roman Catholic will cross 
himself before the image of a saint. There are many other re- 
minders of Sangee to which a Tibetan bows quite as often as to 
idols, such as the sacred colors or a praying stone or a Sousa (in- 
cense oven). 

In my opinion, Lamaism is monotheistic in its fundamentals. 
Sangee is the one great god. All the rest come from him, are part 
of him, and exist only at his pleasure. 

The resemblance between Lamaism and the Roman Christianity 
has often been pointed out. On my arrival at this lamasery I too 
felt like saying "this is the mass in Tibetan.' ' But after a month's 
study I have changed my opinion. 

The more one examines Lamaism the less analogy he finds be- 
tween it and any form of Christian faith. A lamasery is very differ- 
ent from a monastery. Lamaism is devoid of priests and preachers 
in our sense of the word. It lacks all of the aggressiveness and 
proselyting spirit that are conspicuous in such religions as Mahom- 
edanism and Christianity. A lama never tries to " convert' ' any- 
body. He regards his Cho as revelations from Sangee, and these 
revelations are his exclusive property. His attitude towards foreign 
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nations is much the same as that of the ancient Hebrew. It is part 
of his religion to have nothing to do with "pelings," because they 
worship false gods. It would be a sin for a lama even to know any- 
thing about the "peling V God, because it might distract him from 
Sangee. An excellent translation of the word "peling" would be 
Gentile. 

Lamaism is Buddhism in the most debased, intense and fanatical 
form ; but it is much more than Buddhism. The belief in Ma-ha-ga, 
reincarnations, etc., have all been imported into and engrafted upon 
a much older and purer faith. What was that faith? 

Although I can now see few points of resemblance between 
Lamaism and Romanism, it seems to me that there are in the west 
two religions or cults to which Lamaism has many points of resem- 
blance. One is orthodox Judaism and the other is Freemasonry. 
Almost every ceremony and several points in Lamaist theology find 
a partial parallel in Exodus and Leviticus. The sacred colors are 
like the colors prescribed for the ark and the tabernacle. The blow- 
ing of trumpets, the cymbals, the sacrifice, even the sacred dancing, 
are something like the rites of the Children of Israel. 

The God of Genesis set a mark on Cain. He sealed a promise 
with the rainbow. Sangee placed his seal on everything in the uni- 
verse. The points of resemblance can easily be carried farther. I 
am writing only in outline. 

I am not a Mason and I do not know where Masonic rites are sup- 
posed to have originated. I am familiar only with the emblems. 
American Freemasons have the triangle, the eye, and a peculiar- 
shaped emblem which they say represents a thunderbolt, but which 
is very similar to a masonic trowel. Like Masons, the Tibetans have 
many grips and gestures which all have their own especial signifi- 
cance and are intelligible only to believers in the Lamaist cult. Is 
it possible that, among this isolated and peculiar people, there has 
survived, in a degenerate form, the original and earliest faith of 
mankind ? Is the Sangee of Lamaism the God of Melchizedek and 
Abraham ? 

It is too early yet to draw any positive conclusions. I have writ- 
ten the foregoing only because I believe this line of investigation to 
be original. I wish to indicate the direction in which my studies of 
Lamaism have led me, so that in the event of my being "finished" 
in the land of the Ma-ha-ga some one else may continue from the 
point where I have been compelled to conclude. 



